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- Travis Vickerson, CTSP 


Is it for the fame and fortune? Maybe 
for the self-worth of being consid- 
ered the best? Or is there a much 
broader reason for the desire to be 
a competitive tree climber? 



I believe we compete not for fame 
and fortune, or even to be consid- 
ered the best. We compete because 
at the heart of the matter we love 
trees and this industry. We love 
the camaraderie that comes from 
surrounding yourself with others 
with similar interests. We love the 
knowledge sharing and showcasing 
of techniques and skills that come to fruition in a 
competition. Though we are all looking to have 


Through tree climbing competitions, 
techniques are shared between 
climber and spectators. We get to 
showcase the safe work practices 
that we use day in and day out. 
This broadens the industry as to 
how we do the work we are tasked 
to do. The single-minded opinion 
that there is only one way to perform the work can 
actually hold climbers back. But competitions are 


the best day we could ever have 
by standing on top of the winner's 
podium at the end, if that doesn't 
happen we still wouldn't trade the 
moments we have had leading up 
to it. 


continued on page 2 


Know Your Crew 


- Margaret Spencer, CTSP 


Knowing about your crew members' significant 
health concerns may one day save a life. Although 
most non-fatal tree worker incidents are due to 
trauma, there are also a number of incidents related 
to illnesses and medical conditions. It's important 
that crew members: 

1) are aware of any serious medical conditions their 
fellow crew members have; and 

2) know how to properly respond to emergencies 
that may arise as a result. 


Two common chronic medical conditions are diabetes 
and allergies. Both of these conditions can require 
prescription medications, so it's important not only 
to be aware of the crew member's condition, but 
to also make sure he or she carries any medication 
with them that may be needed. 

A person with diabetes may exhibit symptoms of 
high blood sugar or low blood sugar. Since low 
blood sugar occurs when the person doesn't eat 
enough food for the energy they are exerting, this 

continued on page 5 
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more than people showing how they do things; 
eg? you get to see new gear and techniques, and you 
NgM get to dialog with others to learn how to perfect 
jtfBL these techniques. 

' This information sharing extends to the audience, 
3j| even though they may or may not be considering 
I competitive climbing. It shows the general public 
what safe work practices look like, it shows them 
proper PPE and what an arboriculture professional 
awl looks like. It shows them we are able to float like a 

r , feather out to the tips of a 
m limb over a pool or house. 

TkW It shows them 

we are able 
^ to set lines in 
~iy the tops of giant 
canopies, and what 
happens on the worst 
^ITIK days if someone gets hurt. 

* -'-r * 

'Jj-jggtv* Forthe industry professionals 
Av\ ^P watc hing the competitors, it 
ISi^iSP Ef' w&si broadens the scope of their 

~ abilities and pushes them, too. 
n takes the new climbers just getting into 
this industry and surrounds them with people who 
love each other and trees. It supports their own 
development and gives them a resource to lean on 
'0M as they learn. I have never once seen a competitive 
. climber not take the time to share their love and 
knowledge with another climber, competitive or not. 

But its not just about the sharing of skills and 
knowledge, its about broadening our industry 
through gear development. Climbing competitions 
are a chance for gear manufacturers to see what 
we are doing with their gear and how to improve 
or develop a better tool for us. Some of the most 
commonly used gear comes straight from competi- 


tors who took it upon themselves to make the gear jp 
we need! They spearheaded the development, and !f| 
now we are climbing more efficiently and in ways 
that we might not have climbed before if it hadn't ^ 
been for competitions. 

We attend tree climbing competitions for the tree 
family that we love so much, and to enjoy the chance 
for great family reunions at chapter, regional and '-M 
international competitions. You form friends for 
life, and even though you might not speak to or 
see this family member for another 364 days, you 
get as excited as a child on Christmas morning to 
see them again! 

So, when you think to yourself "Why take the time % 
to compete?", understand that it is about the in- ^ 
dustry we love and the family we share among the ^ 
trees. If you truly want to change this industry into 
one of a safety culture and proper work practices, JRq 
this is one of the ways in which you can do it. Take 
a chance, roll the dice and show up on any given 
day to compete in a chapter or regional comp. Test Jr 
your skills and be open to learning and growing; I 
promise it will be worth it in ways you never even * { 
thought possible! 
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More Wedging Tips 

A Few (But Not All) Wedging Tips 
(continued from the July/August 2017 issue of the Tree Worker) 


A wedge is almost as essential to tree felling 
as a chain saw. When positioned properly, 
the wedge can direct the fall of the tree as 
well as prevent it from sitting back on the 
saw. Wedges are used mostly on trees with 
lean, but wedges pounded into the saw kerf 
of a straight tree will help lift the tree to fall 
past its pivot point. 

It might be a good idea to use a wedge when 
cutting all trees to simply buy some protec- 
tion against random wind gusts that could 
cause the tree to shift back and bind the saw. 
Wedges help keep the advantage on your 
side. Plus, it's good practice to get the feel 
of the lift a wedge can provide. 

Here are a few tips on wedge use to ensure 
productive chain saw operations: 



The force from driving the 
wedge into the tree 
produces lift. This lift 
moves the tree past its 
tipping point so it can fall 
in the landing zone. 


• Always wear eye protection when driving 
wedges. 

• Before using the chain saw, perform a Visual 
Tree Assessment to identify any broken or loose 
branches that could fall during cutting operations. 

• If the tree is a thick-barked species, use an ax or 
chain saw to first remove the bark from the trunk 
where the wedge will be positioned. This allows 
the wedge to easily contact wood fibers. 

• Using two wedges beside each other can lift the 
tree more easily and efficiently than using just one 
wedge. As the wedges are alternately driven in, 
pressure is momentarily taken off one of them, 
making it easier to drive in the other. 

• If you need to stack wedges to gain additional 



mechanical advantage, stack them at 90 degrees 
to each other and strike each one alternately. 
Caution: driving stacked wedges can cause one 
to dislodge from the kerf. 
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• Do not drive plastic wedges into a 
closed back cut. They could crack or 
splinter causing face or eye damage 
to the operator. 

Use the right wedge for 
the right function 
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Job Site Incident: 

Responding to Trauma Emergencies 


Incidents, or unplanned events that may result 
in human injury or property damage, are an un- 
fortunate consequence of tree work. It does not 
have to be this way and we must strive every day 
to minimize the possibility, but still incidents occur 
at a much higher rate than experienced in many 
other professions. 


The specific injuries to be covered include: 

• Bleeding (internal and external and includes 
punctures and amputations) 

• Burns (particularly electrical burns) 

• Chest (pneumothorax and flail chest) 


The majority of our non-fatal injuries are due to 
trauma incidents. Trauma is described as injuries 
from physical forces applied to the body. Two of 
the most common trauma-related injuries are 
due to being cut by a chain saw or struck by a 



falling limb. OSHA requires that first-aid training 
programs be designed for the specific injuries that 
may occur for an occupation or work site, so trauma 
is an area to which our first-aid training has to pay 
particular attention. 


• Face and neck (this includes eye and teeth 
injuries) 

• Musculoskeletal (includes sprains, strains, 
dislocations and fractures) 

• Environmental (exposure to cold or heat) 

A training session that attempts to cover all these 
items and more can take a considerable amount 
of time, clearly more than a few hours, so expect 
a course to take at least the better part of a day. 

But while you are searching for the perfect first-aid 
training that will address this injury list in a timely 
manner, you can find the general first-aid guidelines 
in this manual: The Arborist First Responder Field Guide 
published by the 
Tree Care Industry 
Association. It is a 
very informative 
training manual 
featuring a collection 
of first-aid related 
articles written by 
Dr. John Ball, CTSP, 
and Meganjohnson. 

6 J first responder 

FIELD GUIDE 

TREE CARE INDUSTRY ASSOCIATION 



The Arborist First Responder Field Guide explains the 
first-aid procedures for the above listed trauma injuries, 
as well as electrical shock, bleeding, musculoskeletal 
injuries, working with EMS and more. Keep in mind, 
however, that no matter how many books you own or 
how many trainings you attend, any skill or knowledge 
that is not practiced or reviewed becomes rusty. 
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Compilation of TCI Magazine articles 
written by Dr. John Ball, CTSP and 
Meghan Johnson, supplemented 
with first-aid information critical to 
an arborist's knowledge. 

Retail: $44.95 TCIA Members: $29.95 


TO ORDER: 800-733-2622 

❖ 

TCIA.ORG 
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Know Your Crew 


is likely to be what happens with tree workers 
Symptoms of low blood sugar include: shakiness, 
dizziness, confusion, headache, excess sweating, 
excess hunger, irritability and pale skin. 


continued from page 1 


Diabetics should carry with them sugary food and/ 
or drinks in case they experience low blood sugar. 
They may even carry glucose tablets that are made 
specifically for treating this condition. Know where 
these are in case the worker needs help getting 
them. Helpful snacks include hard candies like 
peppermints or Life Savers, fruit juice, honey, and 
soft drinks. Chocolate is not effective. If the person 
becomes unconscious, call 91 1 immediately; do not 
force food or drink. 


Using an epinephrine auto-injector: 

• Remove the cap. Be careful not to touch ei- 
ther end of the auto-injector. 



Someone with severe allergies can experience 
anaphylaxis, or anaphylactic shock, when exposed 
to an allergen such as certain foods, insect stings, 
or plants such as poison ivy. Anaphylaxis includes 
swelling of the airway and a sudden drop in blood 
pressure, both which are life-threatening. 

Always make sure anyone who has been prescribed 
an epinephrine auto-injector has it with them, that 
crew members are aware of the allergy(ies), and 
that crew members know where the auto-injector 
is kept and know how to use it. 

Because of the critical nature of anaphylactic shock 
and because a second reaction, called biphasic 
reaction can occur as long as 12 hours after the 
initial reaction, you should call 91 1 and get to the 
nearest emergency facility even if epinephrine has 
been administered and the person seems "fine." 


• Jab the tip firmly against the outer thigh, half- 
way between the hip and knee - avoid seams 
and pockets in clothing. 

• Hold for 1 0 seconds, then pull straight out. 

• Rub the injection site for about 1 0 seconds. 

• Record the time of the injection. 

• Dispose of the auto-injector safely or give to 
EMS responders. 

These conditions and how to respond to them are 
covered in your first-aid/CPR training that is required 
by OSHA and ANSI. Keep current with your training 
and know your crew. 


Margaret Spencer is the TCIA regional outreach coor- 
dinator for Texas/Louisiana/Oklahoma, and is based 
in the Austin, Texas, area. 

Margaret is an ISA Certified Arborist and Municipal 
Specialist and owns a business that provides arboricul- 
tural, horticultural and landscape consulting services. 
She is a board member of the Houston Area Urban 
Forestry Council and ISA Texas. Margaret is also the 
author of the children's book, My City Tree Cares for Me. 
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I Y in your organization 

CTSP workshops are the last step 

in the certification process. 


Contact TCIA at 800-733-2622 or 
CTSP@tcia.org to enroll in CTSP! 


tcia.org 


UPCOMING 2017 WORKSHOP: 

Oct. 31 - Nov. 1 | Columbus, OH 


2018 WORKSHOPS: 

Jan. 23-24 1 Atlanta, GA 
Feb. 21-22 1 Schiller Park, IL 
Mar. 13-14 1 Westminster, MD 
Windsor, CT 


Apr. 18-19 1 Vacaville, CA 
Aug.1-2 1 Los Angeles, CA 
Aug.15-16 1 Grand Prairie, TX 
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ENERGY ABSORPTION 


Making rigging rope work for you. 


EUREKA T 

;e=t+v ■; 





When rigging line stretches 
under load it absorbs or diss- 
ipates the shock load or energy 
produced from catching 
the falling limbs. 

Minimizing shock load means 
less stress on the tree (often 
referred to as the” weak link”) 
and the climber (often referred 
to as the ‘‘missing link’). 

The more rope in the system, 
the more force (or energy) 
it can absorb. 

Generally, as more and more 
of the tree is dismantled, 
less and less rope is used 
in the process. 

To make matters worse, 
the sections of wood often 
get heavier and heavier. 

A savvy climber can mitigate 
the adverse effects by incorpor- 
ating more rope in the system. 

A redirect at the base of 
the tree and a friction device 
mounted on a suitable anchor 
point farther away will add 
energy absorbing rope to 
the system. 
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Mr. Safety 

by Bryan Kotwica 
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Craftsmanship and Integrity since 1921 

Three generations of the highest Quality saws and pruning tools. 


The right tool for the right job. 



Fanno Saw Works 


Available from your quality arborist suppliers. 

www.fannosaw.com • (530) 895-1762 




CTSP; CTSP CEU QUIZ 


SEPTEMBER 2017 


Value .25 CTSP CEUs 


% I # 


The answers to this month's quiz will be published in the October 2017 issue of the TreeWorker. 


1. Which is a reason why someone might compete in tree 
climbing competitions? 

a. Comradery 

b. For the love of trees 

c. Sharing knowledge 

d. All of the above 

2. How do tree climbing competitions benefit the observer? 

a. The audience gets to see what safe tree-work practices 
look like 

b. Being outdoors among the local tree environments 

c. The observer is allowed to yell directions to the com- 
petitors 

d. The observer can scour under the tree canopy for loose 
change after the competition 

3. Why would you remove the bark from a thick-barked tree 
species before using a wedge? 

a. The wedge makes less noise when directly contacting 
wood 

b. The wedge can more easily contact wood fibers 

c. It prevents dulling the wedge 

d. Because you should remove the bark from thick and 
thin barked trees 

CTSP Cert Number: 


4. Why should you not drive plastic wedges into a closed back cut? 

a. The kerf will not open and you will waste a lot of time 

b. The plastic wedge should be driven into the back cut 
from the hinge side 

c. You will damage the line of the kerf making it unsightly 

d. Plastic wedges could crack or splinter causing injury 
to the operator 

5. Which sugary snack is not effective in countering low blood 
sugar for a diabetic? 

a. Peppermints 

b. Fruit juice 

c. Honey 

d. Chocolate 

Answers to July. /Aug 2017 CTSP Quiz: l.c 2. b 3. c 4. d 5. d 

MailiTCIA Safety, 136 Harvey Road, Londonderry, NH 03053 
Fax: (603) 314-5386 or Scan & email to: ikochurov@tcia.org. 
Please print legibly: 

Your Name: 

Email: 
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